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EVOLUTION AND ETHICAL METHOD. 

Moralists are generally agreed concerning two elementary 
requirements, which any ethical method now suggested, must 
satisfy. In the first place, an acceptable theory in this field 
must provide for the truth contained in the opposing positions 
of Hedonism and Intuitionism. The arguments of Hedonism 
have taught us that moral ideals are based upon the desires and 
impulses of the individual. The Hedonist has shown that the 
demands of conscience depend upon human needs, and are in- 
fluenced by circumstances of race and environment. On the 
other hand, Intuitionism has convinced us that the Good pos- 
sesses an element of authority. Few would accept the explana- 
tion which the Intuitionist offers of this authority. Some moral- 
ists base it upon the immutable attributes of human nature, 
others on universal reason, and others upon the necessary 
sequence of history. But, however explained, an authority is 
attributed to the principles of morality which relieves them 
from entire subservience to time and circumstance. 

In the second place, a method which is to fulfill the demands 
of present-day Ethics must make adequate use of the concept of 
evolution. In addition to the many other advantages which 
the application of this idea secures, the evolutionary procedure 
promises to be helpful in reconciling the conflicting claims of 
Hedonism and Intuitionism. For evolution postulates continu- 
ous change ; and, when applied to morality, will account for the 
transitory and relative character of moral ideals. But this 
change is governed by uniform law whose immutable character 
may serve to explain the necessity which attaches to certain 
features in moral development. 

In the statement of these two requirements I have indicated 
the trend of my thought. I wish to suggest an evolutionary 
interpretation of morality which shall account for the depend- 
ence of moral ideals upon human needs, and, at the same time, 
explain the authority which attaches to their content. 

Evolution is a process of organization. Hence the pre- 
liminary step in its application to morality is to note the oper- 
ation in moral development of the two general laws which 
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characterize such a process. For organization involves both 
an increase in the differences or distinctions within a given 
field, and a growing interdependence among these different 
parts, or, — in the conventional formula, — both differentiation 
and integration. A mere glance at the facts of moral develop- 
ment discloses the presence and action of these two laws. A 
literal process of differentiation occurs within the experience 
of the individual in that the various activities of human life 
become more clearly distinguished by being assigned as defi- 
nite duties and responsibilities to different persons. But since 
these different activities are performed by individuals in co- 
operation, a corresponding integration of the interest of the 
individual into the larger welfare of society takes place. 

So much, therefore, we can affirm as a general premise, — 
that there is an evolution in the moral life, governed by the two 
laws of differentiation and integration. Such a statement 
would scarce be contested. It is, in fact, so obvious as to be 
almost a commonplace. But this understanding of morality 
has important implications which are generally overlooked. I 
desire to bring out as clearly as possible certain consequences 
which follow from this conception of moral development as a 
process of organization. To make my meaning plain I shall 
refer briefly to the use that has been made of the concept of evo- 
lution in a field closely allied to Ethics, that is, Epistemology. 

In Epistemology as well as in Ethics there has been a conflict 
between two historic positions. On the one side Empiri- 
cism, like Hedonism, has laid exclusive emphasis upon indi- 
vidual experience. According to this theory knowledge is, 
in toto, a combination of the particular facts of sense-experi- 
ence. On the other side Rationalism, like Intuitionism, has 
dwelt almost exclusively upon the necessity of general princi- 
ples or fundamental laws. From this point of view, the au- 
thority of Truth depends solely upon the necessary validity of 
a number of categories. 

The Epistemology of our day, adopting Kant's conception of 
the unity of experience and applying Hegel's theory of thought- 
development, is able to effect a synthesis of these opposing 
positions which includes the truth of each. The resulting con- 
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ception of the thought-process is thoroughly evolutionary. 
Experience is treated as a living unity with a continuous de- 
velopment. In this development, subject and object cooperate 
functionally; and the direction of the process is toward the 
unfolding of more distinctions within the whole, and a closer 
correlating of these different elements. The unity of thought 
is expressed in a central activity, judgment, which is present 
in various forms throughout the entire process. But as thought 
proceeds, judgment, despite its underlying identity, is bound to 
exhibit different forms in accordance with the kind of connec- 
tion demanded in the successive stages through which experi- 
ence must inevitably pass in its development. As a result of 
this illuminating interpretation of knowledge the conflicting 
claims of Empiricism and Rationalism are finally adjusted. All 
truth, even to the most fundamental principle, has its origin in 
experience; yet certain categories possess especial authority 
because they discharge necessary functions in the development 
of the aforesaid experience. 

The foregoing theory of knowledge is an instructive example 
of a complete and consistent application of the law of evolution 
to a field of human activity. These achievements of Epistem- 
ology, particularly the synthesis of its historic opposition, are 
deeply significant for ethical philosophy whose internal strife 
has been suggestively analogous to that between Empiricism 
and Rationalism. Epistemology has not been content with 
noting different facts about the genesis of knowledge, or with 
showing how biological factors have contributed to the devel- 
opment of our reasoning faculties. Instead, the problem has 
been attacked at its center and a direct application made of the 
fundamental ideas of evolution. These ideas are familiar to 
us all, involving insistence upon the organic unity of a field of 
conduct, its continuous development, and the functional rela- 
tion of its parts. Now we may contrast this direct and thor- 
ough application of evolution with a so-called evolutionary 
method in Ethics which is limited to a psychological analysis 
of the moral consciousness, and an attempt to trace the origin 
of this or that element back to some animal trait or instinct. 
This method is based upon a mechanical conception of the whole 
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as an aggregate of disparate parts rather than the idea of evolu- 
tion. The alternative has only to be presented between such 
a procedure and a method which insists upon the vital unity of 
the field of conduct its continuous development and functional 
correlation, to make it quite clear which of the two is a genuine 
evolutionary interpretation and which in the light of present 
thought promises to be the more fruitful. 

But if these results gained in another field are to assist us 
in an evolutionary interpretation of morality, we must take 
pains to distinguish those features which depend upon the 
specific character of thought from others which are involved 
in the application of evolution to any intelligent activity like 
conduct. Several such features may be distinguished which, 
it appears, do not depend upon the peculiar content of Epistem- 
ology. Rather they follow from those characteristics of thought 
which are possessed equally by conduct as an intelligent ac- 
tivity. Let me mention three of these points. ( i ) The activity 
in question is regarded as a living unity whose development is 
governed by the laws of differentiation and integration. (2) 
The unity of the field is recognized in a central activity, — judg- 
ment in the case of thought, — which remains identical through- 
out, despite its change of form. (3) Different forms of the 
central activity which arise in the course of the process and 
depend on it for their existence, are nevertheless seen to be 
necessary because, in their orderly sequence, they are conditions 
of the continuance of the development in which they arise. 

Is not the recognition of these three features a plain conse- 
quence of the application of evolution to any sphere of human 
activity, especially that of conduct? Concerning the funda- 
mental unity of the field, we have already answered in the 
affirmative. The moral life, from the evolutionary standpoint, 
appears as a living unity governed by the laws of differentiation 
and integration. But this insight, barely conceived, gives us 
little assistance in explaining the facts of morality. We need 
to see the idea realized in concrete detail. Our hopes of enlight- 
enment, therefore, — as well as our doubts in the matter, — 
center upon the other two points just stated. Does the appli- 
cation of evolution to morality compel us to recognize a central 
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activity present throughout the entire field of conduct? This 
demand is, it would seem, a direct consequence of understand- 
ing the unity of such a sphere of action. We assert that an 
identity pervades the whole course of conduct. If this identity 
is real it must manifest itself in some manner characteristic of 
the field. Hence it is reasonable to anticipate that the unity 
of the moral life will show itself in some typical form or feat- 
ure of conduct, which preserves its identity throughout all the 
changes of process. In this way we give due recognition to the 
unity of moral development. But into the identity of any field 
evolution introduces continuous difference. This brings us to 
the other point. The differences cannot be wholly irregular. 
They will make their appearance, not at haphazard, but at the 
time and place and in the degree determined by the definite 
character of the evolution as the process whereby a particular 
field is organized. Thus, in the case of moral evolution, certain 
of the changes which the central activity undergoes will be 
determined by the nature of conduct. Hence, in moral devel- 
opment we may expect to find leading forms of conduct which 
are necessary because they are stages through which conduct 
must certainly pass in its evolution. 

Suppose that we admit that it is part of an evolutionary 
conception of morality to recognize a central activity in the 
moral life and, also, several different forms of this activity 
which are necessary in moral development. The next question 
is, can we actually distinguish these features in morality ? With 
reference to a "central activity" there is no need to hesitate. 
Purposive or voluntary activity fulfills all the requirements of 
a central activity in the moral life. In the first place, since the 
field of conduct is properly the field of self-conscious or volun- 
tary activity, the sphere of purposive activity is coextensive with 
that of morality. Hence purposive activity is present as a mark 
of identity through all the changes of moral development. In 
the second place, purposive activity comprehends in its unity 
all the fundamental elements of the moral consciousness. This 
consciousness involves aspects of cognition, feeling, and action. 
All three elements are united in purposive activity, — an object 
is understood, a feeling impels, and an effort is put forth. In 
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the third place, purposive activity represents in itself the essen- 
tial nature of the whole development as a process of organi- 
zation ; for each purposive act is a complete step in organization. 
When the individual chooses an object for deliberate pursuit, 
he introduces differentiation and tension into his consciousness. 
The attainment of the object effects a corresponding integra- 
tion; since a new element is adjusted into the complex unity 
of his life. 

After defining the central activity of the moral life as pur- 
posive or voluntary and thus giving due recognition to the 
unity of the field of conduct, it will be easier to recognize that 
antithetical element of difference involved in the evolution of 
morality. Our aim is now to discover different forms of pur- 
posive activity which are necessary moments in moral develop- 
ment. Are there, then, different forms of purposive activity 
which are necessary to morality in the sense that they are re- 
quired stages in moral development? The answer suggests 
itself at once that the several virtues or duties essential to 
morality correspond to this description. These virtues are un- 
doubtedly forms of purposive action. Moreover, they are in- 
vested with a certain dignity and necessity in moral experience, 
— however their authority may be explained. The concept of 
evolution offers, one ventures to assert, a very satisfactory ex- 
planation of this authority. The principal virtues are neces- 
sary in their existence and sequence, because they represent 
different stages through which conduct must pass in the course 
of its evolution. 

Many questions arise at this point concerning the necessity 
ascribed to the commonly admitted virtues. If the several 
virtues are thus necessary, by what is their necessity deter- 
mined ? Is it an empirical necessity, based upon the fact that 
the different virtues have actually appeared in a definite order 
of succession? Or is it an a priori necessity that is meant, 
a proposal to deduce the virtues in accordance with some for- 
mal law like that of organization? I reply that it is a neces- 
sity both of fact and of reason. As a fact in the history of 
morality, these approved types of action have appeared in 
orderly succession. But, more important than this, their ap- 
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pearance and relation is in a large measure pre-determined by 
the nature of the factors involved in moral development. For 
moral development is change of a specific kind, i. e., increase in 
organization. Furthermore, the organizing process works with 
a specific material, i. e., primitive or undeveloped conduct. Sup- 
pose, now, that the original material in moral development 
consists of a number of impulses, some of them social in their 
reference and existing in connection with an elementary form 
of tribal association. The nature of this, the material of moral 
development, determines on broad lines the course of its evolu- 
tion. An organization of primitive conduct must effect an 
adjustment of the conflicting impulses of the individual and an 
integration of his conduct into the reciprocal activity of society. 
Since the general trend of moral development is thus necessarily 
determined, — from the chaos of savage impulse toward the 
highly organized conduct of the member of civilized society, — 
it is clear that those forms of action which are already involved 
as required steps in this general direction will share in the 
necessity of the whole movement. Such is the necessity which 
we mean to ascribe to the several virtues, grounded in the form 
and content of moral evolution, which together prescribe for 
it a definite direction. The fundamental virtues of morality 
are necessary because without the interposition of these types 
of action primitive conduct could not have been organized. The 
virtues derive their authority from their place in moral devel- 
opment. Yet moral development is rendered possible by the 
functions discharged by the different virtues. Not every form 
of action which has a place in the actual evolution or has been 
recognized as virtuous will possess this necessity, however. 
For we have discovered a criterion whereby we can test the 
claims of any type of action to necessity or authority. Only 
those forms of action which are required steps in the organi- 
zation of conduct can claim to be necessary. 

The conception of moral development just outlined solves the 
problem which, as we noted at the beginning, confronts any 
ethical method which would prove itself useful in this field. 
This view justifies in a measure the contentions of both Hedon- 
ism and Intuitionism, and explains those two features of 
Vol. XVI— No. 1. S 
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morality whose apparent incompatibility has been accentuated 
by the long controversy between the two schools. According 
to the method proposed, the recognized principles of conduct 
are understood as depending upon the natural impulses of man, 
yet at the same time as possessing absolute authority over all 
individuals. For moral development is seen to be an organi- 
zation of actual impulses, and hence the most authoritative de- 
mand of conscience appears as a means to the complete satis- 
faction of human desires. Yet, since this process of organi- 
zation has a definite material and a prescribed direction, certain 
leading principles of conduct acquire an absolute authority be- 
cause they are necessary to the existence and continuance of the 
process. 

The practicability of the proposed method can be ascertained 
only by applying it to the facts of morality. Can we in fact dis- 
tinguish types of purposive action which are necessary stages 
in the evolution of conduct? In conclusion I wish to give a 
mere hint of how this criterion may be successfully applied. 

It is obvious at the start that we cannot construct any compli- 
cated or finely-wrought scheme of virtues by this method. 
Necessity attaches solely to those activities which are absolutely 
essential to the nature and direction of moral evolution. Hence 
these activities must be of a fundamental character, — not par- 
ticular acts prompted by specific occasions, but general activities 
relating to the universal conditions of human life. 

Furthermore, purposive activity, as instrumental in moral 
evolution, has two distinct aspects. We have seen how such 
activity can be regarded as a process of organization in so far 
as it adjusts a new element into the systematic unity of indi- 
vidual life, in the form of an object achieved. Now all organi- 
zation involves the two features, or laws, of differentiation 
and integration. Therefore, we are not surprised to find two 
corresponding aspects in purposive activity when conceived 
as an organizing agency. On the one hand this activity ex- 
hibits the negative aspect of differentiation inasmuch as it intro- 
duces a new end or object for earnest pursuit and thus destroys 
the unity and equilibrium of individual life. On the other 
hand, it possesses also the positive aspect of integration ; for the 
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attainment of the object restores the original unity with a 
richer and more varied content. These familiar features of 
purposive action exist in essential unity ; and, ordinarily, there 
is no reason for separating them. But when we regard pur- 
posive activity as instrumental in organization they assume 
considerable importance. Hence, in the case of the funda- 
mental activities of moral development, it is not strange that 
these two aspects have been separately recognized in different 
virtues. 

In accordance with the premises stated, it is possible to men- 
tion at least three types of purposive endeavor which are neces- 
sary factors in moral evolution. I can give but a bare outline 
of these fundamental forms of conduct. 

(1) That activity in which the individual attains a single 
object of desire. This action is, of course, the most elementary, 
and is rather the presupposed basis of conduct than a 
recognized factor in the moral life. On its negative side it 
implies the overcoming of natural inertia and involves that 
energy which is the first condition of any achievement. Mere 
"strenuousness," although it represents the very lowest grade 
of moral attainment, is nevertheless indispensable to any further 
development. In the aspect of positive accomplishment this 
type of action appears as the efficiency which is the basis of all 
successful endeavor. Unless a man has the ability in some 
degree to accomplish the ends which he pursues, he can never 
achieve any of the higher aims of morality. 

(2) That activity in which total individual welfare is pur- 
sued in distinction from the single object of desire. The indi- 
vidual disregards the demand of momentary impulse, which 
originally controlled his conduct, in order to pursue some object 
connected with his general welfare. In its negative significance, 
indicating the suppression of the single desire for the sake of 
a larger good, this activity corresponds to the virtue of Tem- 
perance. On the positive side, since it involves the proper sub- 
ordination of single impulses to the complete interest of the 
individual, this second form of action is identical with the virtue 
of Prudence. The virtues of Temperance and Prudence have, to 
be sure, important social significance ; since certain of the orig- 
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inal impulses of the individual are social in character, and 
these are adjusted along with the other impulses. Yet the two 
virtues in question are concerned primarily with the individual 
rather than society. 

(3) That activity in zvhich the individual promotes the welfare 
of society in distinction from his own narrower interests. After 
the emergence of individuality through the organization of the 
various impulses, the next step necessary in moral development 
is the adjustment of this newly-created individuality into the 
larger unity of society. Negatively, this adjustment implies 
the yielding of selfish interest to the equal rights of others, or 
Justice. In its positive bearing, it represents the identification 
of individual interest with the good of humanity, — the highest 
virtue, Benevolence. 

H. W. Wright. 

Cornell University. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF ETHICAL SENTIMENT 
IN THE CHILD. 

Tlte absence of the feeling of ought in infancy. 

It is a matter of general belief that the infant reveals no true 
feeling of duty, no sense of "the ought" in his conduct. What- 
ever action will bring him food and relief from distress is right, 
and may be freely performed; and for several weeks — eight 
or ten at any rate, I think — this is without question the only 
criterion of the Tightness of acts. When he is inclined to squall, 
either in protest or in supplication, he does so without self-re- 
straint; I can discover no evidence that he has any realization 
of the necessity of checking himself for the good of others. 
There is nothing, personal or otherwise, in the world without, 
the well-being of which should be taken into account in deter- 
mining what should be done. Of course, every act implies an 
instinctive appreciation at least of an environment to be dealt 
with in some way and for some end; but the point is that at 



